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SCANDAL SPREADS TO THE MOUNTAINS ! 


In another place (TGO August), Hamish Brown argues that the 
access situation is, in certain respects, getting “distinctly 
warmer”. It’s always good to see Hamish write about such 
issues, as he did way back in TAC4, but many hillgoers would 
dispute his TGO conclusion. They would argue instead that, 
whilst there has been improvement and enlightenment in certain 
areas and on certain types of already popular hill, landowner- 
ship problems are getting worse, especially on lower, out-of- 
the-limelight hills. Sometimes — increasingly — difficulties 
come in the form of clever PR-manipulation, as when shooting- 
season access is publicly okayed on established routes, whilst 
neighbouring non-guidebook slopes are quietly deemed out 
of bounds no matter the time of year. Sometimes, however, in 
attempting to not “give ground”, the lairds, landowners, and 
lackeys resort to more traditional methods of dissuasion ... 


Westerlands Cross-Country Club celebrated their twenty-first 
anniversary with a relay run from Glasgow to The Fort in early 
May. This was a logistically complex affair of thirty-odd stages 
and two “teams”, with most stages run in pairs. Graham Benny’s 
first stage was from Killearn to just beyond Balfron Station, 
ending across a couple of fields beside some water pipes. Graham 
and his partner were several minutes behind the other team when 
they arrived at the changeover point to find the support crews 
agitated. When the cars had first turned up, a fat bloke with a 
big ID (and an even bigger ego) emerged from a nearby water 
authority cottage and asked what was going on. Swiftly turning, 
abusive, he ranted about private land and permission, then, as 


- and they call it democracy 


the first runner arrived and handed over, he started shouting, 
“You'll have to stop them”. At this, the new arrival responded 
that he could always try to stop them by running after them — 
which provoked “a small nuclear explosion of swearing and 
general ranting”, along with threats to call “the fucking polis”. 
He only however called an even fatter colleague, who turned 
up in a West of Scotland Water van just before Graham arrived. 
This led to a tripartite exchange between the two Fat Boys and 
one of the runners, Charlie: 


FB2: “Do you know what fucking pressure is in these pipes? 
They could blow at any fucking minute — are your fucking, 
runners insured?” 


Charlie: “Look, there are only two pairs of runners handing over 
to another two pairs. Surely that’s no problem?” 


FB1: “There’s fucking hundreds of them!” 
Charlie: “No, there are only two lots of two pairs.” 
FB1: “Are you calling me a fucking liar?!” 


This display of people-skills and PR finesse provided the 
runners with plenty of banter for the next few hours. But 
the more serious side comes via the claims about private ground. 
Proposed utility-privatisation or no, this land belongs to tax- 
payers and is public, even though by-laws might affect access. 
The same misconception has long been in evidence a few miles 
down the road, at the Strathblane War Memorial. Here, not only 
does a local no-brain take delight in smashing the headlights of 
walkers’ cars, but there is also a large sign declaring the pipe 
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TWe FAT SPOUTING GEEZERS 


track to be private. Graham recalls the mid-70s, when the 
Forestry Commission (similarly underwritten by taxpayers) had 
to be reminded of the error in their then attitude to keeping 
walkers and cyclists off forestry tracks. Strong representation 
(“fucking pressure”?) came from the MCofS and others, and 
policy was modified, leading to the setting-up of picnic sites 
and waymarked trails. The Water Board could do with a similar 
reminder, perhaps starting with Fat Boy One, who lives in a 
tied house paid for by taxpayers. 


There were echoes of all this — not least in the similarly 
delightful language — across in East Lothian. Another 
Graham B — Graham Bunn this time — and his then partner, 
now wife, Anne, set off for Dirrington Great Law (scene of a 
notorious 1996 TAC quiz question). Starting from-the cemetery 
in Longformacus, they followed a track across Feuar’s Moor 
before finding the Kippetlaw Burn too swollen to cross easily. 
Deciding to turn back, they then saw — and heard— a red 4x4, 
blasting its horn behind them. Going across to see what the 
matter was, they were relieved that the vehicle was on the 
other side of the water, since the burn wasn’t the only thing 
swollen. Mr 4x4 started with the perennial landowner’s 
question, “What do you think you’ re doing?”, to which Graham 
told of having followed the (map-marked) path before turning 
back. The man said there was no right of way, then (strangely 
familiar, this) threatened to call the police, and made accusa- 
tions of aggravated trespass. Asked to be specific, he said 
birds were being frightened on their nests, to which Graham 
pointed out the glaringly (and blaringly) obvious, that the horn- 
blowing, vehicle would do much more bird-scaring, than two 
walkers ever could. This was met with “Fuck off and don’t 
come back”; obviously the Bunns had exhausted his 
repertoire of wit and repartee. Longformacus has long seemed 
an unpleasant placename, like an old medical word for snotters 
or something, so maybe this man was merely living up to his 
job’s requirement that he be either snotty, or snooty, or both. 


That this is almost part of the job description was shown in 
a closely-argued and heartfelt piece by Alastair McIntosh in 
the Society section of The Guardian, 22/7/98. McIntosh is 
co-founder of the Isle of Eigg Trust, and the article comprised 
the text of part of a speech given to the Scottish Landowners 
Federation. It’s well worth seeking out, not least because 
McIntosh has the nerve and the neck to say, directly to the 
SLF, “many of you have acted as despots.” He also has 
some cracking — and highly revealing — quotes from the land- 
owners themselves. For example, Christopher Bourne-Arton, 
of the Country Landowners Association (the English 
equivalent of the SLF), in a 1994 debate: “Don’t forget you 
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need an awful lot of money to run a Highland estate. 
You either own a Highland estate or you run three 
Ferraris, six racehorses and a couple of mistresses — 
I mean, the costs are much the same.” Then this, from 
an unidentified SLF Council member: “They 
[his fellow lairds] got buggered and beaten when 
they were at school and now they want to do it 
back.” Puts a whole new spin on the normally 
quaint idea of “Think I might try a little B&B.” 


Details next time re worrying news that Benbeoch, the 
464m Marilyn near Dalmellington, is in danger of 
being opencasted away for coal. A large area to the 
northwest has long been a void to avoid on the map, 
but now the whole hill, basalt columns and all, seems 
at risk. If anyone has details on this, please contact 
TAC quickly. A few hills are already severely under- 
mined by quarries and spoil tips — eg Bardon Hill and Dundry 
Down — and Roineabhal rumbles on, plus there’s currently 
a hoo-ha in the Peak District over 400,000 tonnes of rock to 
be taken from Win Hill. But Benbeoch, having sneaked up on 
the blindside, seems to be under imminent threat. 


Rupert Weare reports Lawers Hotel (see TAC34, pp8-9) having, 
improved in walker-friendliness terms, and wonders whether 
the “host”, Ian Hitchin, might have moved on. But Lynda Woods 
encountered odd behaviour there in July. Her rucksack 
(containing keys, money, cag) bounced down An Stuc into the 
Fin Glen. After ninety minutes of searching, she gave up, got 
soaked on the descent, and arrived at the hotel in need of 
support, if not sympathy. Explaining her predicament, and 
asking to briefly call her husband, she was directed out to the 
payphone — which also meant having to cadge a loan of some 
money. Then her request to wait in the porch wasn’t met 
with “Come away in, you must be fed up and soaked”, but 
“J suppose so”. No-one was actively unpleasant; they just 
seemed nonplussed that someone might arrive with such 
a request. But then they’re only in the hospitality business, 
after all. 


Lynda and her man Jonathan were however able to offset this 
with a tale of straightforward unequivocal kindliness elsewhere. 
Their dog Mari (short for Marilyn of course) was nipped on 
the nose by an adder during an outing to the Caithness 
Morven (which is, appropriately, a partial anagram of “venom’”). 
Scurrying down, they were helped by the keeper at Braemore 
to reach the vet’s in time to evade any canine Grim Reaper. 


Terrible puns gratefully received on the subject of Tim Rice’s 
recent purchase of Dundonnell Estate. There must be scope 
for improvement on Amazing Technicoloured Cagoules and 
Any dram will do. 


“Jesus Christ — Super Sgurr!” 


He kicked off in TAC32, before being carried off on 
the magic stretcher. Now the editor’ assistant holds 
up some numbers, checks his studs, and lets Gordon 
Smith back on the pitch ... 


he 95-96 season had come to an end, but football and 
hillwalking were not quite over. Football continued into 
the extra time of Euro °96: hillwalking with a round of 
Queensberry, Gana and Earncraig, which were to turn out to 
be the last Donalds I would set foot on for six painful months. 

It was the Scotland v England match which brought my 
bagging to an abrupt end, for on the day of the big match I took 
part in a five-a-side bounce match as atmospheric preparation 
for the Main Event. The bounce, unfortunately, turned to grind 
when I ran into a rabbit hole in the turf: my lower leg stayed 
in the hole, while upper leg and torso continued on a mazy 
run. My knee tried as vainly as Gary McAllister to hold things 
together, but the final result was a cartilage minced to gristle 
and a peripatetic patella. 2-0. I watched the Wembley game with 
acold beer can, in lieu of an ice pack, balanced on it. 

] found out just how bothersome this genuflexibility would 
be a week or so later on Craignasheenie. This is a little gem ofa 
hill on the edge of Galloway, rough and rocky, a miniature 
Craignaw which, though small in stature, gives fantastic views 
of the Awful Hand and the Rhinns of Kells, and can on a good 
day offer glimpses of Lui and the Crianlarich hills. 
Craignasheenie is little known and less frequented, primarily 
because to get to it you have to cross a bog so tussocky as 
to make the rest of notoriously rugged Gallowegian moorland 
seem like the wicket at Edgbaston. Unable to predict with any 
accuracy where my foot would meet the resistance of the ground, 
I was constantly jarring the knee, and each time I did so a little 
spark of pain would be ignited by the flinted bone. 

I went to see the doctor, fearful that his advice would simply 
be if it hurts you, don’t do it: I wanted my knee fixed, even if 
it meant the cold kiss of the scalpel. I was examined by a 
burly rugby-playing type of about my own age, who fortunately 
understood why I wanted prescription rather than proscription. 
I put my chirurgical request to him. 

— What? he gasped, as if I had just suggested some casual 
sodomy on the couch. Surgery? Nononononoooo. Not a 
good idea. You'd be hobbling about on a stick by the time you 
were forty. Physiotherapy’s what you want. He gave his desk 
drawer a brisk gynaelogical examination, at last producing a 
photocopied sheet featuring drawings so infantile that Lascaux 
cave-dwellers would have considered them interestingly 
primitivist. One sequence began with a disembodied leg, its 
ankle fettered by a Tesco bag; next, the leg was shown 
extended, the bag now suspended in mid-air; finally, the leg was 
shown en repos once more. As with the Bayeux tapestry, the 
pictures were accompanied by an exegetical legend which, in 
this case, explained helpfully that the carrier bag, contained a 
two-pound bag of sugar. 

The doctor beamed with pride in his creation, and explained 
that these simple acts of saccharolevitation would develop 
muscles which would in turn keep my knee in place: out of 
sweetness comes strength, just like the Bible and the syrup 
tin say. 

— What weight are you? he asked next. 

I had been expecting this question. About firthteen stone, 
I obfuscated. 
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He was not to be fooled. Fifteen? Gavin Hastings is about 
your height and build, and he’s probably only fourteen. Have 
you any idea the effect that extra stone has on your knee when 
you’ re walking up a hill? 

I nodded glumly. 

— Oh, I don’t think you do. Here, look at this. He picked up 
a pencil and drew a diagonal line on the photocopy. That’s a 
hill, he told me. Then, tongue peeking from between his upper 
and lower teeth, he added a right angle, and then attached it to 
the “hill” with an oval “boot”. That’s your /eg, he announced. 
Then he drew a huge arrow which he aimed directly at the knee 
with the skill ofa Norman archer. There, he said with some pride 
in his work. Perhaps this will make it more clear to you. 

I thanked him for his advice and drawings of knees, and 
went to Tesco for a carrier bag and a kilo of Tate and Lyle. I 
also bought a case of Kronenbourg to alleviate the tedium of 
physiotherapy. Summer passed, a new season began, and I 
watched as Killie’s league position, and the peg, which held 
manager Alex Totten’s jacket, went into freefall. 


It was the end of November, and well into the apparently 
disastrous season, before I would next set foot on a Donald. 
It happened to be Blackcraig, again, as it was the closest to 
home. Newly equipped with an adjustable lime-green tiger- 
striped ski-pole, I bounded up the wintry hillside as if pursued 
by such a lurid creature. It was an overcast day, but the tops 
of the Lowthers and Tinto stood out white against the grey 
November sky, sparkling with therapeutic sugar. Perhaps it was 
a sign of better days to come. 

And my next day out, to Moorbrock Hill, seemed to confirm 
it. A previous attempt on this hill had been abandoned 
because of an oppressive feeling of sadness; today, however, 
six months later, on the day of the winter solstice, things seemed 
very different: a bitter wind, yes, but the astringent smell of 
snow in the air, and white clouds rushing home for Christmas 
across the blue sky. At the top I could stretch my arms out and 
lean forward over the corniced edge, and be supported by the 
airstream. As I made my way down, the sun was setting, 
and the bracken hills were drenched in vermilion then ruby; 
as the moon rose, they turned wine-dark. A new year, I hoped 
a better one, lay ahead. 


January, however, reverted to type with a damp and dreich 
inevitability; Santa had brought me a new Goretex, and I was 
glad. My only tick for the month was Millfore, whose sopping 
slopes could not be seen for mist: after a few hours in the grey 
cloud of unknowing, it was a treat to emerge back into the 
chromatic world: a Mars Bar for the eyes. The month dripped to 
its conclusion, apparently unremarkably: but deep in the cold 
earth a long-buried seed stirred, as Killie beat East Stirlingshire 
2-0 in the first round of the Cup. 


February began as wet as the previous month. The Ed and I 
had a big half-day at Moffat, swimming up and sliding down 
Capel Fell, Croft Head and three other New Donalds. It had 
rained almost incessantly since Christmas, and I began to 
believe that my new jacket was to blame, that it was becoming 
the scene of some Manichean struggle between the Weather 
Gods and Santa. One strange moment of poetry did illuminate 
the day, however: listening to the commentary on Dundee United 
v Celtic on my wee radio, I was astonished and delighted to 
hear commentator David Begg describe Jackie McNamara’s 
attempts to mark Robbie Winters thus: 


He matched the pacy Winters stride for stride ... 


Which is about as perfect a line of pentameter as it is possible 
to produce. Say it aloud, and hear how beautifully form and 
content are united: matched exploding from the standing 
start of he; accelerating into the disyllables of pacy Winters, 
then the wide-stretching legs suggested by the diphthongs in 
stride for stride. It is a beautiful line on a symbolic level, too: 
winters, as we grow old, pass us by all too quickly in the 
circle of life; this hero, however, refuses to give in and go 
gently into that good night. The line could have come from 
some lost Keatsian Ode to Spring. 

It’s alsoa much better line than Wolstenholme’s oft-repeated 
1966 comment, which needs the addition of one tiny syllable 
(They think it is all over, it is now, or even They think its 
all over, well, it is now) to qualify as blank verse. I began to 
wonder which poets football commentators most resembled: 
Bob Crampsey, for example, with his self-conscious Scots 
archaisms would be like Hugh McDiarmid; Motson, replete with 
dull footnotes designed to remind us of his learnedness is surely 
anew TS Eliot; and Jimmy Hill, for obvious reasons, would 
be Oscar Wilde. 

The following Saturday saw me on Hudderstone or 
Heatherstone. It was still wet, but at least there was a break and 
a view from the top. The view was, in fact, quite splendid, 
encompassing, hills rolling far and wide. Nearby was the 
interestingly-named Startup Hill (presumably twinned with Boot 
Hill), which should surely feature in Microsoft’s advertising 
campaign for Windows 98: certainly, it would cost Bill Gates 
less than the Rolling, Stones did for the 95 version. So with a 
last look over to Gathersnow Hill (rather than Gathersnow Moss), 
I switched on the radio and made my way down through the 
resuming, drizzle. Killie were losing 0-2 at Tynecastle. I did a 
mental computation and discovered that I had subconsciously 
predicted the result in my choice of hill, whose name is an 
anagram of Hearts — the one. 

My next Donald also contained a hidden message for new 
Killie manager Bobby Williamson — Bodesbeck Law is (nearly) 
an anagram of Clyde wakes Bob: and so they did, Kilmarnock 
scraping a 1-0 victory in the fourth round of the Scottish 
Cup that same day. It was a fiercely windy day on the hill, 
and as with most subMunros, one devoid of all but ovine 
companionship: it’s difficult to understand why, as the views 
across the Moffat Water to Hart Fell and White Coomb are 
spectacular, the hanging valley of Loch Skeen and the Grey 
Mare’s Tail being particularly dramatic features of the 
landscape. At times like these I sometimes think it a shame that 
the Southern Uplands are so un- or under-appreciated, and 
that it would be a good thing if more people were able to enjoy 
these hills; but at the same time, if I am to be honest with 
myself, I enjoy their peace and solitude, and feel a selfish 
pleasure, almost of ownership, when I am on them. Doubtless 
the crowds will come soon enough, driven by Munro burnout, 
or sheer weight of numbers elsewhere. 


March, in keeping with the apocalyptic saying about lions and 
lambs, came in with a leonine roar. I had intended to firstfoot 
the Moorfoots (Moorfeet?), but found on arriving, at Gladhouse 
Reservoir that the wind was so strong as to prevent the passen- 
ger side door from being opened; in compensation, it attempted 
to snap the driver’s door off its hinges and hurl it across the 
loch like a skimming stone. The Ed and I cowered in the car as 
it was buffeted by an obviously pissed-off Aeolus. Desertion, 
we decided, was the better part of valour: a ridge walk being out 
of the question, we took a lengthy detour round to Whitehope 
Law, an outlier of the group. The day was rescued in a crazy 
crouched dash up the hill, blown and blustered and blasted, 
then down the other side into the windbreak calm of forestry. 
As is amusingly often the case, the gales were stilled and the 
sun was gloriously revealed by the time we reached the car. 

The following week found us on Dollar Law, which really ought 
to be the title of a movie starring Jack Palance. (“He believed in 
fairness and justice for all ... but in the wild, wild West there 
was only DOLLAR LAW. ...”.) A much more pleasant day, and 
after a big steep pull from the Manor Water, there was very 
comfortable close-cropped grass to walk upon. Despite this 
lack of vegetatious hiding-place, I once again contrived to 
lose contact with a lens and to fail to find it; neither the Ed’s 
binocular vision nor my own Polyphemic efforts were able to 
locate the errant plastic. A weekend of something lost, but 
something else won: Killie beat Morton 5-2 in the quarter-finals 
of the Cup. I half glimpsed great things ahead as I marched 
on to Black Law. 

We drew wee Droopy: smiling Tommy iat? s Dundee 
United were to be our opponents in the semis. Although still a 
month away, nerves were beginning to jangle. On a breezy walk 
up Windy Gyle, listening to Killie’s league match with Droopy’s 
former club, Motherwell, I came across some aircraft bits, which 
I knew belonged to a Handley Page Hampden. Hampden 
wreckage, Hampden crash, Hampden in pieces ... hmmmm, 
could this be an omen? The gloomy prognosis was dispelled 
however, when I recalled that the semis and final wouldn’t be 
played at Hampden anyway, because of reconstruction work. 
And then through my earpiece came the news that Paul Wright 
had scored the only goal of the game ... 

Even better news the following week: Killie beat Rangers 
2-1 at Ibrox as I returned to the more clement Moorfoots and 
began the traverse of the three Donalds on Dundriech — Hun 
cried, D, I said to Dave. Desperate to win nine-in-a-row, Walter 
Smith had brought back Mark Hateley because none of his 
strikers could head the ball: as it turned out, Tinky Winky would 
have provided more aerial menace. 

(to be continued) 


TAC37 asked for information on inexplicable, eerie happenings on the hill, clean forgetting that there was 
already a regular Fortean Times writer amongst the subscribers. So Andy Roberts has duly stepped into the 


role of what might best be called the Official TAC Spooksman: 


_- Panic on the streets of Staffin a 


Though your nerves be of steel, and your mind says it cannot 
be, you will be acquainted with that fear without a name, 
that intense dread of the unknown that has pursued 
mankind from the very dawn of time — Richard Frere 


Every Scottish hill walker knows the legend of the Big Grey 
Man of Ben MacDhui. I won’t dwell on it here, but I want to 
use it as a jumping off point to illuminate a little known area 
of supernatural experience. Conceptually we’re miles away 
from the certainties of trig, numbers and grid references TAC 
readers are more used to, and indeed some may scoff 
derisively at this excursion into the unknown. But others will 
nod sagely, remembering an experience they cannot forget ... 

On the surface, the Big Grey Man legend (hereafter, BGM) 
of Ben MacDhui is a simple story: boy meets monster, boy 
runs away from monster. The BGM has become a staple for 
authors writing about Scottish legends, second only to the 
Loch Ness Monster. So much has been written about the BGM 
in fact that one could be forgiven for believing that it is a 
well-attested experience with tens if not hundreds of witnesses. 

If only it were that simple! 

A close reading of the BGM literature reveals some salient 
points. Discounting rumour and anecdote, there are only seven, 
count ’em, seven “good” accounts. Of these, only three took 
place on the summit plateau of Ben MacDhui. Only four of 
the seven involve an “actual” BGM, two of those being 
admittedly “in the mind” of the percipient, or later downgraded 
to a confabulation of panic and mist. 

The many other accounts are purely anecdotal, interesting 
as folklore but useless as evidence. In the cold light of day, 
the BGM legend appears to be little more than a few unusual 
experiences moulded by the media into a localised folk tale. 
However, aclose, analytical reading, of BGM accounts reveals 
one underlying, constant motif. 

All the witnesses in the seven “good” accounts report some 
form of extreme, uncontrollable panic reaction, leading them 
to flee in blind terror, often for miles. Fair enough, you 
might say, anyone would panic if they saw the BGM. But some 
of the panics take place prior to any “sighting”, and in the 
majority of cases the whole experience is so/e/y a panic, the 
trimmings of BGM legend being tacked on later by writer or 
witness because of the geographical context of the experience. 

So is there a genuine mystery after all? Well, if this core 
phenomenon were isolated to the Cairngorms and the BGM 
legend, we could safely discount it as an artefact of the story- 
telling process. But in digging deep in the literature it came as 
some surprise to discover that this core experience is relatively 
widespread, but has been either ignored or subsumed into the 
broader, and more exciting, area of “ghost” stories. This is 
a mistake because, whether paranormal or psychological in 
origin, there is a very real phenomenon, as the following 
accounts illustrate. 
© Intending to make use of the excellent weather, water 

company surveyor Clive Elliot decided to walk the hills 
from Kilmuir to Staffin, on Skye. Reaching a stream in 
Glen Sneosdal, he jumped across and “... immediately, 


as if I’d stepped into another world, my mind just 
went to pieces. I cannot describe the feeling, one of 
total, absolute, blind terror. | didn’t look round 
to see what was happening, I just went up the hill 
and I remember pulling myself against the grass and 
boosting myself as hard as I could. I’ve never felt 
anything like that in my life before and please god 
I never do again.” This was in 1946. 


On a visit to Skye in June 1971, veteran hill walker 
Brian Miller headed south from the Staffin-Uig, road. 
After passing the top of Bioda Buidhe he began to 
feel distinctly uneasy, intimidated, and depressed. As 
though something — some thing perhaps — was 
watching him. He continued, becoming increasingly 
convinced that “something malignant was watching 
and waiting for a chance to spring.” After another 
half-mile, he descended into a small hollow and 
“.. teally felt fear, for all the world as if something was 
hiding behind the last rise and would spring if I took 
my eyes off the route I had taken.” Miller turned 
round and retreated to his car in panic. He returned to 
northern Skye the following year and on one outing 
walked over the tops toward Baca Ruadh. “Before I'd 
gone more than three hundred yards I was assailed 
again by a feeling of unease”, Miller told me. He 
pressed on, but once again “... the old feeling, of 
being watched by something malignant became 
over-powering.” 

The feeling of panic intensified and he again 
abandoned the walk. Puzzled and intrigued by these 
out-of-character panic attacks, he did some research 
and discovered Otta F Swire’s book, Skye: the Island 
and its Legends. \n its pages he found the area round 
the Quiraing described as having “an atmosphere 
which can never be captured. Perhaps it can best be 
summed up by saying that it is as if ‘the terror that 
walketh in darkness’ here walks by day.” Swire also 
recounts being told by two men that the “... Baca 


Ruadh ... which they visited at different times, gives 
just this same feeling of terror and potent, living evil. 
All other Skye hills are friendly, but not the Baca 
Ruadh.” (Although part of the same ridge, the 
Quiraing and Baca Ruadh are a long way apart, 
approx 14km, with many intervening drops; Bioda 
Buidhe is much nearer the Quiraing than it is to 
Baca Ruadh — Ed.) 


oO Another correspondent, Mr J Craig, told me of an 
incident which took place on Bennachie near 
Aberdeen. He and his two friends were resting below 
the summit when “... we all stopped talking and a most 
horrid feeling of unease and then absolute terror swept 
over us. As one person, the three of us fled down 
through heather, boulders, with no thought except “get 
away, get away’.” They didn’t stop running until they 
reached the foot of the hill. Craig claims the phenom- 
enon is well-known in the area as Jock o’ Bennachie. 


oO Even the glitterati of the hill world are not immune from 
supernatural terror. Chris Townsend, in The Munros 
and Tops, p153, recounts an experience by the Allt 
Innis a’Mhuill (sic — OS25 names this Allt Innis a’ 
Mhuilt— Ed.) in Glen Strathfarrar when he “suddenly 
had a strong feeling of a presence nearby, of some- 
thing or someone waiting and watching”. Townsend 
sensed a “hint of hostility” in this presence and, “for 
a second or two I felt frightened.” Was Townsend’s 
experience just the result of isolation and a hard 
day on the hill? Or was it something primeval and 
brooding, indigenous to the landscape? 


These are just a few of the “mountain panic” experiences 
I have gathered. There are many more, both from the UK 
and as far afield as Papua New Guinea. What lies behind them 
remains a mystery, but the experiences are real enough to the 
percipients and widespread enough to be worthy of 
attention. But, like all anomalous phenomena, they are 
transitory and elusive by nature. Despite the apparent con- 
centrations of experiences in north Skye and the Cairngorms, 
the experience is not scientifically repeatable, and there are 
no spots where you are guaranteed to feel this “fear”. 

In the western world at the end of the 20th century, it is our 
predilection as a society to interpret any unknown experience 
as psychological or paranormal in nature, as if that 
designation explains it. Frequently we use one unknown to 
“explain” another. But explanations change with the times 
and the nature-based cosmologies of our ancestors in these 


Richard Webb adds: 


Some places can leave a <p 
very deep impression, 
almost a sensory feeling. 
When you are unused to 
being in wild places, this gf 
feeling can lead you into big % 
trouble, especially whenitis WW, 
an unpleasant, threatening #4 i} 
sensation. Early in my hill- 27 
bashing days, in the sixties 
Munrowise and in the days when | cared abautt these 
things timewise, | paid my second visit to the Gorms. 
The previous trip had resulted in an epic: having lost my 


isles would have no problem with the experiences I have 
recounted here. They believed everything in the landscape. 
had a presence, and was a personification of a god or spirit, 
the genius loci. My dictionary defines genius loci as the “spirit 
dwelling in a particular spot” or the “characteristic atmosphere 
of a place”. Does that sound familiar? 

The word “panic” which the witnesses to these strange 
experiences often use derives, of course, from the Greek god 
Pan. According to one book on mythology, “the feeling of 
solitude and lonesomeness which weighs upon travellers in 
wild mountain places ... was ascribed to the presence of Pan 

.. and thus anxiety and alarm, arising from no visible or 
intelligible cause, came to be called “panic fear’, that is, 
such fear as is produced by the agitating presence of Pan.” 
Which pretty much describes all the BGM accounts and the 
other mountain panics J have outlined in this article. 

Being, among mountains is frequently an awe-inspiring 
experience where the difference between the natural and 
supernatural is often only a matter of perception. Perhaps 
senses stretched by exertion, heightened by beauty and isola- 
tion, create psychological phenomena which cause panic of 
the type outlined here. Or perhaps the psychologists are wrong, 
and there is another reason. In his Gulfs of Blue Air, Jim 
Crumley lists ten “More Reasons For Hills”. Number six is that 
“They accommodate the gods of the ancients”. We’re back to 
the folk tales and legends, the gods of mountain and storm 
personified in the landscape. Is this what these witnesses have 
experienced, the genius /oci of particular locations, angry at 
human intrusion? Or is it just “all in the mind’? 


Correspondence welcome. If any reader has had similar 
experiences — or any experience of ghosts, lights, UFOs, etc 
— on the hill, Andy would love to hear them. All reports treated 
in confidence. And if anyone knows of accounts in walking/ 
mountaineering literature, he’d appreciate the reference. He’s 
also interested in unusual rock shapes, eg those attributed to 
the Cailleach/Bodach, or locations relating, to traditional folk 
practice. Contact him at: Andy Roberts 84 Elland Rd, Brighouse, 
West Yorkshire, HD6 2QR; email: brigantia@compuserve.com 
And/or contact TAC via the usual routes. Readers interested 
in landscape mysteries / folk traditions may be interested in 
Twilight of the Celtic Gods, David Clarke with Andy Roberts 
(Blandford, 1996). Those wishing a fuller history of the 
BGM should read Affleck Gray’s The Big Grey Man of Ben 
MacDhui (Mainstream, 1994). Andy will have a big BGM/ 
panics article in the 1998 edition of Fortean Studies. There’s 
also a BGM article, by Jack Hastie, in the 1998 SMC Journal. 


compass on Braeriach, 
| was left in the navi- 
gational clutches of a 
particularly incompetent 
botany postgrad. The 
resulting storm did the 
sit rest, and | was glad to get 

; out alive despite some 
desperate detours. This 
time it was summer 
(well, September actually), 
and in good weather | 
wandered up the old tourist path from Glen More to 
Cairn Gorm. Even after decades of light use the pony 
track up An t-Aonach is still well worn. Now bypassed 


by the ski road, once it was a very popular excursion. 
| made good progress, smug in my ethical purity, passed 
the Ptarmigan, over the top, tick, then down Coire 
Raibeirt for a night under the Shelter Stone before a big 
walk the following morning. 

| arrived at the Stone in the early evening, relieved, as 
it had begun to rain, but in despair as it was full, and ona 
very quiet day indeed. The occupants were an Edinburgh 
group operating out of Lagganlia who kindly budged around 
to make a small and uncomfortable space in the corner, 
the pit nobody wants. | was very grateful for this. They 
made a big mistake: the following morning saw a scene 
of utter devastation. The hills, they have eyes, and they 
obviously saw me coming. The burns were all up, 
including a new one flowing through the hole under the 
stone. There was only one dry space left, the one nobody 
wanted, shoved up in the corner, mine. Soggy pits were 
packed, and Lagganlia left in a desperate attempt to get 
over the plateau before things got really bad. This involved 
a roped crossing of the Feith Buidhe. | stayed back and 
was effectively trapped. There was no escape down Glen 
Derry as the Glas Allt Mor footbridge had recently gone 
(it was never replaced), and | did not fancy that plateau. 

Following an imagined improvement, | attempted to bag 
Beinn Mheadhoin, resorting to a crawl just to get to the 
top of Stacan Dubha. | went no further, and returned to 
the safety of the Stone. The weather? It just got worse. 
Having found from experience that upright bipedal motion 
was no longer possible above 1000m, and with the burns 
even higher, | decided to stick out the night where | was. 
And hey, my space was still dry! 

Half five in the afternoon. The rain had eased, but 
the wind was stronger, and | was in the midst of the 
combined might of the Garbh Uisge and Feith Buidhe. 
There were less than two hours of daylight left, but | was 
not going to stay another minute under the Stone. A 
feeling of unease, growing through the afternoon, had 
turned to full terror. In minutes | had flung everything 
in my pack and fled the place. Was it the boredom, 
frustration with my entertainment (a Rubik cube), or the 
sense of place becoming too oppressive? | am not a 
ghost story man, and do not for one minute believe | was 
picking up bad vibes from a past massacre or something, 
but | was not staying there any longer. | no longer cared 
for my safety and comfort, | was offski fast. | would have 
willingly swapped soloing the In Pinn in roller skates to 
staying put. | was terrified. 

The burn went well, if unnervingly; next, the plateau. 
Leaving Coire Domhain, | was knocked down for the first 
of many times. Sometimes | was down for a long time, 
unable to move under the onslaught. | wondered how 
the Edinburgh group got on, hoped they were 
safe; Lagganlia has unfortunate memories. It 
became clear that nipping down the Fiacaill to 
Coire Cas was going to be very difficult, as the 
wind funnelling up the coire was too strong to walk 
into. Adam Watson's advice in the SMC guide 
running through my mind, | decided not to fight 
the wind. | tried tacking, moving south of Cairn 
Gorm’s dome. This was easier: some shelter, 
some balance possible. Eventually | contoured 
round to the Ptarmigan. It was almost dark now, 
but | had just to follow the road down to the ski 
centre and onward into Glen More on tarmac. 
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Gradually the milestones passed, tangible ones like 
the deserted car park and the forest edge, and ones 
unknown at the time, such as being knocked down for 
the last time. In what | took to be the safety of the forest 
| could hear the angry roar of the Allt Mor, then could see 
it as | crossed the bridge. It was almost up to the 
deck. Thanks, bridge. | dashed across, and spent a night 
drying out in the old Glenmore Lodge. Next day Loch 
Insh had swelled up to Kingussie and the railway was 
closed. | hitched back to Edinburgh after a sunny walk 
through the forest to Kincraig and the old A9. The waters 
must have subsided a little, as | got across the Spey at 
the Loch Insh bridge. 

Was there a rational reason for.my departure? Part of 
me likes to think it’s the Ben MacDhui effect, that | had 
been sent packing by the spectral gamekeeper, the Grey 
Man himself. However, | have always found the hill a 
benign and pleasant place, with no menace at all (if 
you exclude the boulders). | feel it was loneliness, 
stepped up by hideous weather and an appalling lack of 
judgement, that made me flit the Coire Avon Hilton that 
night. | am no longer sceptical about the presence of at 
least one malevolent force stalking the plateau. | have 
met it twice now. The weather. 


Ed. — | too have a tale to tell. Years ago now, tired after 
a hard, hot day along the northern Arkaig hills, | 
approached a remote bothy as the evening mists started 
to swirl in and around. From a distance the place seemed 
empty, but the nearer | came to the door, the more | 
became aware of a dark, brooding presence standing 
there, blocking what little light remained. A few steps 
more, and | was sure: there was a towering shape, 
huge, human in outline, but crudely, massively so, the 
proverbial man-mountain, the kind of creature who in 
later years could have made a living as a Gladiator, or 
by bit-parting in Braveheart. My approach slowed; 
the day's cocksure confidence gone; | was suddenly, 
involuntarily, fearful. Was this the Grey Man, or its 
spectral west coast sibling? Was it an abominable 
Knoyaartian yeti, a rough bigfoot from the Rough Bounds? 
Or was it the dark, lingering aura of some historical bothy 
horror? Or the shade of a wild Viking warrior? He — it 
— certainly had wild straggly hair and big broadsword 
shoulders. Whatever it was, | was worried, unnerved by 
its presence. A few steps nearer heightened the unease: 
the creature moved forward, half out of the shadows, 
and reached out a massive, clumpy forearm. | wanted to 
run, but something told me there was no menace, no 
need to be afraid. Then it spoke, gruffly, and | knew no 
fear. “Cup of tea?”, it said. It was Richard Webb. 
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MapWatch 
Big Nigg Trig Rejig 


Bonar Bridge may not seem an obvious base for a 
hillwalking holiday, but | spent a good week up there 
recently, with OS Sheet 21 (1991 version) serving 
duty as the main map. Never used it much before, Nive Zils 

but it’s clearly way out of date, showing no trace of m i) Z 

the mature trees on top of Hill of Nigg, overlooking < ak RN . ee NE =” Nee os 
the Cromarty Firth. Now there’s a 1998 remix avail- RPE wh} : wh 
able, and OS21 has gone a lot greener; but more 
significantly there’s a new spot height in a previously empty contour ring — 205m at NH821705, about 1km south of the 
Hill of Nigg trig point and 2m higher. So this means another niggling Marilyn relocation. A traverse of both tops requires 
some higgledy piggledy jiggery pokery, with the newly mapped trees and an awkward shrubbery to negotiate. It seemed 
a really stupid squiggly route at the time, but with hindsight it showed great foresight. 


Arrant nonsense 


| decided to pay for my free shop scanning of OS21 by buying the new edition of OS62 to complete my Scottish 
Highlands collection (other than the useless OS12 and flattish OS30). I’d put off buying it before as it hadn’t been 
updated since 1987. Now | know that some people highlight target summits on their maps, but | still get a childish thrill 
from buying a shiny new one, and | try to keep it pristine for a while (| even bought a new OS43 because | didn’t like the 
tea stain on the old one). Anyway, owing to general busyness, | left OS62 sitting unread for a few days. When | did 
manage to sit down for a proper study there were no new numbers to catch the eye, but in the south-east corner, on the 
northern half of Arran, was a thick eyepopping purple line right through the summits of A’Chir, Cir Mhor and Beinn 
Tarsuinn, obscuring all contours in its path. As | don’t have any eight-year olds who might have risked their life for 
such a prank, | assume it must have been some kid at the Ordnance Survey who was let loose with a felt pen. It looks 
neat enough | suppose, but it’s a real bastard for navigating on Arran. 

Three days later | was back at Waterstone’s, trying to ignore the endless succession of poets reading aloud from a 
new Scottish anthology (you get a lot of that sort of thing at Waterstone’s these days). As | feared, the contamination 
is spreading, with opaque purple worms turning up all over the place. Anew OS41 came out in June, and sure enough 
there’s gay purple along the ridges of Bidean nam Bian and Aonach Eagach. It doesn’t overlay the contours, it 
obscures them. Maybe the contours are too tight on the Aggy Ridge to be really useful, but you still like to see what's 
on offer. It’s even worse on Beinn a’Bheithir, where the contours on the ridge from Sgorr Bhan to Sgorr Dhearg have 
disappeared under two-tone purple. Maybe the OS actually realise this is bad, as they have added a spot height at the 
col (901m), which is almost unheard of on Landrangers, as though to compensate for the absence of contours. 

Another contour to disappear from OS41, though not under purple, is the tiny 1050m ring on the central top of Beinn 
a’Chaorainn. With the south top now shown as 1050m and the central top as 1049m, this suggests another switch of 
Munro and Top. I’d quite like to speculate on the possible accuracy of this change (the Pathfinder gives 1049m for both) 
but I’m so dismayed by all the other contour removals that I’ve temporarily lost enthusiasm. 


Purple Cumberland sausages 


OS41 is not the only casualty; the poor Pondspeople fare no better. Their premier maps, 89 and 90, have been overrun 
with two and three-lane purple motorways, devouring all contours in their way. Fancy a walk over High Stile, from High 
Crag to Red Pike? Don’t bother trying to count the contours to work out the ascent, cause they’ve gone. Perhaps a 
pleasant ridge traverse from Hopegill Head to Grisedale Pike? Well, | recall there used to be a summit called Hobcarton 
Crag on the way, but you won't find it on the new OS89 because it’s been replaced by a huge purple roundabout. Maybe 
you're happy to see the twee Wordsworthian village of Grasmere being encircled by a pulsating purple jelly blob, but | 
doubt if it helps people find their way out of the garden centre tearoom and on to the fells. 

The OS kids have been at Skiddaw too, sprinkling spirals of red diamonds round its perimeter to signify so-called 
national trails. By trying to jazz up their maps for wider appeal, the OS are devaluing them for other purposes. Yes, it’s 
quite useful to have the boundaries of National Trust and Forestry Commission land shown (the purple lanes), but not 
at the expense of contours, which are 84 times more important for walkers, especially along summit ridges (which 
often mark estate boundaries). | wonder what was wrong with the thin pink line they’d previously used? And if the 
new lines have to be so thick, surely they could be layered so that contours are still visible? This is not just a question 
of aesthetics. What is the point of all these safety folk giving courses and trying to ram home the importance of 
navigation skills if their basic tool is being made harder to follow? It’s bad enough people not being able to read maps, 
but now the maps themselves are becoming unreadable in places. And there’s a suspicion that these over-prominent 
purple patches are meant to indicate areas where the public can walk, with the implication that we’re not meant to 
stray into non-purple territory. 

The sad thing is that the OS are trying to improve their maps, but they seem to fix one thing and break another. To be 
fair, they are managing to correct or add lots of spot heights on the new editions, though they never manage to get them 
all right. | had been looking forward to new versions of OS25 and 33 appearing later this year, but now | foresee more 
purple lanes looming, and anticipation has given way to foreboding. | think I’m going to have to write and complain. 
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Hammer of the English 


ike most hill-walkers, I have accumulated a small collection 

of paraphernalia lost by other careless walkers. Some things 
I pass by: felt-tipped pens and biros that never seem to work, or 
discarded combs, most with teeth missing. Even my squirrel-like 
tendencies eschew such. The idea of using a comb that has 
previously passed over an alien scalp is too awful to contem- 
plate. (But ifit was a real alien scalp then TAC needs to know! 
— Special Agent Ed.) The bulk of the finds are interesting, but 
just short of being useful. I have a large collection of rusty pen- 
knives, the blades too blunt ever to threaten so much as a light 
crease in paper. Then there are the compasses. I snatch these 
with enthusiasm, only to find that the minute I achieve any 
altitude, they develop a large air pocket in the reservoir, causing 
the needle to spin like the propeller of a light aircraft. And what 
of the miniature bicycle pump found just below the summit of 
Moel Famau? Barely 150mm long, it struggles to displace enough 
air to challenge a gnat’s fart, and I can only conclude that it fell 
out of the back pocket of a mountain biker. There is, however, 
one object that eclipses all of these. 

Spring 1987. We parked the car at Laggan Locks. It promised 
to be a fine day, ideal for the intended purpose. Brian and I had 
camped at Roybridge intending to walk into Knoydart on a multi- 
day expedition. I had persuaded Brian that as a warm-up we 
could walk over a couple of Loch Lochy peaks. An easy day, 
nice relaxed preparation for the rigours of Knoydart. We were 
the first away from the car park, and it was an uneventful walk 
apart from having to dodge the Forestry Commission hawsers 
snaking down from Meall nan Dearcag. (They were clear-felling 
at the time, using hawsers to drag the carcasses of trees down to 
the service road.) We tackled Meall na Teanga and Sron a’ Choire 
Ghairbh with contempt; it was one of those rare days when I felt 
fit enough not to be too troubled by the ascent. Then, as we 
approached the cairn of the Sron, I saw ... the hammer! 

It was not any old hammer. It was huge. A monument to 
hammers, awesome in aspect, inspiring in proportion. Close 
examination revealed it was a geologist’s hammer, large, heavy, 
uncompromising. We searched the horizon for its owner. We had 
seen no-one since the locks, and were first up, so the hammer 
must have been lost the previous day. Brian was all for leaving it 
where it was, but I was certain that if we took it down its owner 
could be found. I determined to enquire at the hostel at Laggan, 
a strategy thwarted when we discovered it locked as we drove 
past. Desultory exchanges with walkers at the locks offered 
no explanation, and so the hammer was placed in my car boot. 
Arriving, home, I had the problem of finding a purpose for it. 

Like the other finds mentioned, this proved to be just short of 
useful — too big, too clumsy, too heavy. I hung it on the wall 
of my workshop as a souvenir. There the matter might have rested, 
until I purchased Walking the Watershed shortly after it had 
been published. I read it with much enjoyment, until I came upon 
words that immediately swept me back eight years. The hammer 
had been found in May 1987, and it was now 1995. The book 
describes TAC’s Editor being accompanied up Gleann Cia-aig 
by two friends, Dave and Richard. They parted company when 
the Ed made for Meall an Tagraidh whilst his companions 
ascended the Sron. I quote, from pp132/3: 


As we set off, sweating already, a well-meaning tourist takes 
note of my huge load and Richard's geological hammer 
(which he is to lose later in the day), and enquires if we are 
expecting ice! 
I read the words over and over again. After several minutes, I 
was compelled to go to the workshop and inspect the hammer. 
On the wooden handle, an inscribed letter R. I returned to my 
bookshelf and reached for my log of walks. Brian and I walked 


the peak on Monday 25/5/87. Back to the book. Richard had been 
on the same hill the day before! 

There was now no doubt that the hammer belonged to the Ed’s 
companion. More than enough evidence to condemn a man. How 
to return it? What about placing an ad in one of the climbing 
magazines? “Would Dave Hewitt please contact, etc”. In the event, 
circumstances overtook me. An opportunity arose allowing my 
family to move to Inverness from the shadow of the Clwydian 
hills. This necessitated selling our house in Wales, and placing all 
our possessions in store, including the hammer. We moved to 
temporary accommodation, and the hammer languished in the dark 
recesses of a tea chest, care of Pickford’s repositories. Ironically, 
this was the closest it came to extinction. A few days after we 
moved our possessions from the repository in Chester, the build- 
ing burned down, taking, with it the worldly possessions of a 
significant number of people. This made me feel very smug (or 
lucky). I had visited the repository not long before, to check the 
arrangements for the move, and had been assured by the man from 
Pickford’s that they had installed an extensive sprinkler system. 
A fire, he told me, would be very embarrassing. How right he was. 


The hammer, however, was secure. It was nearly eighteen months 
before it saw the light of day again. Coincident with its emergence, 
I discovered the Ed’s email address in 7GO. After eleven years, 
what would he think? All was well, he gave me the information 
required, and, a few phone calls later, I found myself speaking to 
Richard, trying desperately not to sound like a telesales person. 
The voice at the end of the line passed through incredulity to 
humorous acceptance, and I’m pleased to report that, even as I 
write this, the hammer is winging its way down to north London. 
(RICHAAAARD!! DUCK!!!!— worried Ed.) 

In some ways, I’m sorry to see it go. Never used in anger, it has 
become an old friend. I’m rather ashamed that over the years the 
original coat of blue paint (it was new when I found it) has given 
way to a light patina of rust. Nevertheless I’m sure that Richard 
will give it many years of useful service. 

And so an eleven-year odyssey has ended, happily. Perhaps I 
might be allowed one word of advice: old pens, combs, penknives, 
compasses, yes; but geological hammers, if for no other reason 
than the weight, leave them well alone. If you pick them up they 
are likely to remain with you for a lot longer than you would wish! 


Dave Iles 


Richard Perry — I owe Dave Iles a dram. But if he has a moment, 
there are at least two more hammers in various places: Whiteless 
Breast in the Lakes, and near Bowes on the Pennine Way ... 


Ed. — Shame there s not one on Hammer Head above the Lanark- 
shire Broughton. Other recent discoveries include a radiator 
hose removal tool (Snap On Catalogue No.A173) halfway down 
a Scafell Pike gully, found by Pete Martin — who also picked 
up a golf ball near the top of Carrock Fell. This echoes Peter 
Lincoln s recent mega-walk, during which he came across a golf 
club wedged (ha!) in the cairn of a remote Graham. This, along 
with a ball, has been there some time: an only slightly less weird 
tee than the late Alan Shepard s near Cone Crater on Apollo 14. 

Bizarrely, Lincoln also reports finding an artificial hip high on 

Meall Odhar. Oh, and back to 1987 and the watershed: I lost 
a watch near Luib-chonnal, a nice digital thing with buttons 
and time zones and other fancy gubbins. Anyone ever find this? 
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In fact all my protests 
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Ed. — Hamish Brown seems to be mentioned in many contexts in thts TAC, and here’s another. For over a year now, I’ve been 
engaged in occasional discussion and correspondence with a number of people on the question of what defines separate ascents 
of a hill. The starting point (crucial concept, “starting point”) was a phrase in Chapter 5 of Hamish 's Mountain Walk. Brown was on 
Beinn a’Ghlo, the three Munros of which he tackled by the standard round of Carn Liath, Braigh Coire Chruinn-bhalgain, Carn nan 
Gabhar. So far so good. Most of us will have done that. But rather than returning to Loch Moraig, Hamish’s Walk demanded a descent 
to the Tilt. And so comes a niggling phrase: “I came back over BCCB. Always another Munro after all ...”. That he means exactly what 
he says is confirmed by a parenthetical bag-log add-on claiming 344 Munros in 1974, including, presumably, two BCCBs on 5/5/74. 

This is acrucial test-piece of repeat ascending, and no-one I’ve spoken to would regard what Hamish did that day as constituting 
two separate Munro ascents. Clearly he reached the top of BCCB twice, over a considerable time interval, but somewhere in the 
linking is an intuitive sense that he didn’t fully ascend BCCB the second time. That this feeling runs deep, and that this brief passage 
of Brown’s book has troubled me for years, can be seen from an entry in what Murdo Munro would call my “battered old ledger”. On 
17/9/84, I made what is still my only ascent of Buachaille Etive Mor. Already with an eye to a full day rather than just a swift bag, the 
rest of the ridge was taken in too: Stob na Doire, Stob Coire Altruim, and the now-Munro, then-Top, of Stob na Broige. In a situation 
reminiscent of Hamish, the easiest and most natural return to Altnafeadh comes via a reascent of Stob Coire Altruim and a descent 
from the dip beyond. In the tent with the ledger that night (it was a passionate affair), I can still recall writing “Stob Coire Altruim” 
twice in my Munro Tops column, then chewing on my pencil and thinking No, that’s not right, before rubbing out the “revisit” entry. 
The situation arose again next day, when in atrociously wet and murky conditions I climbed Stob an Fhuarain and Sgor na h’ Ulaidh 
before returning over the Stob to slither back down to the Allt na Muidhe. Again I didn’t enter the re-Top in the log. This was long 
before I thought at all coherently about such matters, but it seemed the right thing to do, then and now. 

Trouble is, where do you draw the line? Alan Blanco and I spent a happy day wandering over Creag nam Mial last year, discussing, 
this for much of the way and gradually realising that simple definitions simply don’t work, at least not decisively. The obvious thing 
to say is that a walker needs to “come off” the hill, or to “end their day”. But what do these things mean? What if you come off at a 
much higher point than you started? This happens more frequently than might be assumed, especially in two-car situations. What of 
a walker who climbs Ben Cleuch in the Ochils from the extremely lowlying Hillfoots villages, then traverses west to be met by a friend 
on the Sheriffmuir road at Lairhill, 314m? And “ending the day” throws up all manner of questions about high camping: many TACers 
will have watched the sunset from a summit, dossed maybe 100m lower down, then scurried back up again to soak in the first light. 
As with the re-Tops, these don’t (to me at least) feel like properly separate ascents, yet they do have more distinction than single-day 
revisits — and, anyway, it’s arguable that these things should be measured in terms of time rather than in drop or distance. In which 
case a long, dark (probably uncomfortable) night constitutes considerable “effort” expended between the visits. 

There’s an additional problem for a repeater who lives near “their” summit. Because Alva is so low, this doesn’t really feature with 
me and Ben Cleuch, but imagine returning to a 700m summit from a house at, say, 250m. This is certainly possible: someone regularly 
cycling and walking to Tinto from Lanark is in precisely this position. Clearly they will have their tea, sleep in their bed, play their 
Madonna CDs, etc, in the gaps between Tintonean ascents, and each trip will undoubtedly, and rightly, feel like a separate ascent. But 
they haven’t dropped down all that low, really, not compared to someone from Alva, nor indeed have they travelled anything like the 
distance of a visitor from Albion’s Plain, for whom two ascents of Tinto within a single holiday might feel nothing like as satisfactory 
or separate. Perhaps the most extreme Scottish example of this comes with Bruar Lodge on the Minigaig in Atholl. This stands at 
450m at the foot of 1008m Beinn Dearg. Any walker who came up from Calvine or Old Blair, then climbed the hill, would not count an 
immediate return to the summit from the Lodge as a separate ascent — not that this can often have been considered. But if the keeper 
at the Lodge wandered up once every few days, as might well happen, these would clearly be “proper” and separate reascents. 

Difficult. Blurred boundaries. Is the conclusion from all this that hillclimbing and ascent-claiming is essentially subjective, that it 
depends at least as much on the person doing it, and their life-circumstances, than it does on the objective hard-nosed pedantry of 
maps and tops and drops? Maybe so, although this seems to fit uneasily with the supposed aloofness of the hills. 

All manner of associated thoughts and theories can only be thumbnailed here. I’ve recently spoken with someone who has climbed 
Ben Lomond on every calendar date bar seven (he intends to complete the full set by the Millennium). At one stage he made a late 
evening ascent which reached the summit after midnight, and was then teased by his brother in terms of whether this counted as two 
days off his tick-calendar. He decided no, it was the day on which he “topped-out” that mattered, and rightly so. That a single ascent 
can’t count twice seems clear: the summiting moment is the crucial thing, just as a hill is cartographically defined by the map(s) on 
which its summit lies. Hence Beinn a’ Bhuird is on OS36, even though much of its near-summit area lies on OS43. Seems reasonable. 

What of, say, reascents of Everest from high camps or even from Base 
Camp? Presumably someone has done this: does their name appear twice 
on Unsworth’s list of ascentionists? Base Camp is not much more than 
5000m, which leaves well over 3500m to go, and a difficult 3500m at that. 
My guess is that two ascents on the same expedition are not given the 
status of two leave-the-country-between ascents. Then there’s the fact 
pointed out by Alun-Peter Fisher: that the summit of Lhotse is little more 
than a Top of Everest, even though it appears in the list of fourteen 8000ers. 
The reascent from the col is something like 595m (again very tricky of 
course), giving it only the same relative height as Moel Siabod. Is climbing, 
Lhotse along with Everest as valid as climbing it alone? 

Finally, for now at least, the impossible-to-resolve-ness of all this is 
well shown in the Broxap Round. This involves taking in heaps of Affric, 
Kintail, and Cluanie Munros, then getting back to the starting, point, all 
within 24 hours. Currently standing at 29 Munros, this clearly wouldn’t 
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be added to, Munrowise, by shuttling, between a couple of low-ascent South Cluanie Munros a few times before heading on. But 
what if, at the end, someone with spare energy was able to claw him/herself back up Aonach Meadhoin for a second time? This 
would involve much more effort than an extra peak on the main ridges, but purists would presumably discount Aonach re-Meadhoin 
on the grounds of ground re-covered. Yet surely much of what these massive Munro days represent is sheer effort, and this is not 
in doubt here; ground is ground is ground, and all ascent fights against the same gravity, no matter where it occurs. 

Obviously, as ever, it comes down to “each to their own”. There are no real wrongs and rights, and racking up an extra BCCB 
hardly constitutes a scandal on the scale of BCCI. It will be interesting to see what other readers think about all this, starting, now, 
with Scotland’s leading runner/bagger/writer/churchfather/freethinker, Ronald Turnbull: 


To climb a mountain is to make one’s own way to the top of 
it without benefit of chairlift or off-road vehicle. But what 
does it take to climb a mountain twice? The question came 
up when considering the Editor’s serial mountainascentristry 
of Ben Cleuch. On an evening in 1996 | was coming down 
off Cleuch when | happened to meet a friend at the 400m 
contour above the Mill Glen. | dropped the sack and went 
back up Cleuch. “For the second time”? If I'd thought about 
it, I'd never have embarked on so controversial a project ... 

Any definition turns absurd at the edges. To re-ascend is 
to have slept between? | often sleep on mountaintops, 
sometimes by day, more often by night. Sleep in bivvybag 
tends to be intermittent — what's the point of stars over- 
head if you have to undo two zips and get sworn at by the 
other guy to see them? If | open my eyes twelve times 
during a night on Kirk Fell, say, have | therefore performed 
twelve ascents? More reasonable is the idea that one should 
descend to the road, or the car park. Here we say only, 
what of Lowther Hill (second highest point in Dumfriesshire, 
which must count for something)? The road runs over the summit. Simply by standing on it, does one make an infinite 
number of ascents in an arbitrarily short time? Or is it necessary actually to arrive, so that one could achieve no more 
than some thousand ascents per hour, and they by means of a pogo-stick? 

Here's a proposition, though, that while absurd has the advantage of being absurd in a completely logical fashion. 
Reascents are of interest basically to baggers, and bagging requires a list. It’s been suggested that to rebag requires a 
descent according to the list criterion: to rebag the Merrick (as Corbett) you must go down 152m vertical. However, what 
does it take to rebag the Merrick as Donald? Donalds have a separation definition with a subjective element. As indeed 
do Munros and Wainwrights. 

So take a completely general baggers list, the “X-File’. The hills listed are “X-rated” or, informally, “Pornos”. And let the 
list have the following simple property (the “X-factor’): let E be any closed contour-ring. (A// contour rings are closed, but 
let’s be pedantic here.) Then the X-factor: either there is no Porno within E, or the highest point within E is a Porno. 

Now: to reascend a Porno, it is necessary to descend to a level from which it would be possible to ascend a different 
Porno without further descent. Thus to reascend Merrick as Corbett, descend to 585m (the lowest point on the ridge to 
Shalloch on Minnoch). To reascend it as Donald, descend to 665m (the col to Benyellary). One can extend this in a 
pleasingly natural way to define the reascent of a “mountain” without the necessity of any particular list of mountains. 
(‘Mountains” are universal, and the Universe has no boundary conditions.) To reascend a mountain, it is necessary to 
descend to a level from which it would be possible to reach a point higher than that mountain without further descent. 

So to reascend Merrick as mountain, descend to 160m-odds (the Tyne Gap near Haltwhistle, the col leading ultimately 
to Scafell Pike). An ascent of Merrick from Bruce’s Stone is, thus, a proper ascent — but only just. And the Ed 
descending to Alva (15m) between Cleuchs is indeed repeating it as mountain, for the col to the rest of the world is at 
125m near Gleneagles Station. My drop to the Mill Glen repeated it as Donald (625m, col to Andrew Gannel Hill), but not 
as Marilyn (269m, col to Steele’s Knowe), nor as “point more than ten miles from anywhere higher’, nor as County Top. 

To do Ben Nevis properly, though, it must be from sea level: this is the reason it has been placed so conveniently 
beside a salt-water loch. Thus the mountains that are Munros every time are just those few with 3000ft of absolute 
relative height discussed in recent TACs. 

To reascend Everest as eightthousander merely requires a doddle down to the South Col. But to reascend Everest as 
Planetary Top is impossible: even a descent to the Centre of the Earth doesn’t get you down far enough. 

The definition has two consequences: 

(i) To reascend a Porno, it is sufficient (but not necessary) to ascend another Porno in between. 

(ii) To reascend a Mountain as Mountain is also to reascend it under every baggers listing to which it belongs. 

The consequences are distressingly sensible. Perhaps, after all, we need a sillier definition. Though any hill listing 
will induce a flush of excitement, it might still fail to be truly pornographic. The X-factor does not in fact apply to all 
baggable hill listings. In the old Munros, you could reascend 1118m Meall Garbh (Lawers) as mountain by visiting 
1118m An Stuc — without reascending it as Munro. | suspect also a retail (ie not X-factory — come on!) Wainwright 
somewhere. And anyone unwise enough to be rebagging the New Council Tops is entering a logical rats’ nest. For the 
high point of Angus Council — Glas Maol — is dominated by Lochnagar. This is not the highest point of anywhere, 
the high point of Aberdeenshire being blatantly MacDhui. 
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At risk of echoing the vapid sentiments of David Ginola 
and Jimmy Hill, the 1998 World Cup was much more than 
just a football tournament. It was the best opportunity 
yet to test whether places with big hills tend to beat places 
with little (or no) hills. Ever on the ball, TAC37 included an 
advance guide to the competition’s group stages from 
the standpoint of altitudinal rather than footballing merit. 
But how did the tournament actually map out? 

64 games were played, 48 in the groups, 16 in the 
knockout stages. Only the first 48 could end in draws, 
and exactly one-third did just that, including four of the 
five most topographically tight fixtures: Netherlands v 
Belgium (371m difference in height), South Africa v Saudi 
Arabia (313m difference), Yugoslavia v Germany (306m), 
and Cameroon v Austria (303m). Also deadlocked was 
the startling Netherlands v Mexico (5289m difference), 
along with Belgium v Mexico (4916m). The average 
height differential in draws was 2058m; this is 20m more 
than the high points of Scotland and Belgium combined, 
which conjures up an image of Five Chocolate Finger 
Gully, and could be a case of the Walloon going up. 

Of the 32 decisive group matches, 14 were won by the 
country with the higher high point, whilst 18 went to the 
relative flatlanders. So nothing was revealed at this stage: 
there was merely a mild trend against any high-hill / 
ball-skill correlation. Various bankers ran strictly to form 
— Argentina v Jamaica (4703m difference), France v 
Denmark (4634m), Columbia v Tunisia (4256m), and of 
course Argentina v Croatia (6128m) — although the latter 
was overturned in terms of later progress. The average 
differential for these high-country group victories was 
2646m (it rose to 2660m overall), whereas the average 
forthe eighteen low-country group wins was 1955m (2191m 
overall). Only three of the six highest-altitude countries 
made it out of their groups (Argentina, Chile, Mexico), 
and none survived the quarter-finals. The seventh high- 
est country was, however, France. At /e pathétique end 
of things, only three of the eight low countries lost their 
way early on (Belgium, Tunisia, and, ahem, Scotland), 
with the Dutch and the Croats reaching the semis. 

Group A was evenly-balanced, two wins by the higher 
country (Brazilian and Moroccan victories against the 
Scots), two wins by the lower (Brazil v Morocco, Norway 
v Brazil),.and two draws. Only Norway's last minute 
penalty in Marseille prevented the two highest countries 
going through. Group B was an odd group, four draws 
and two higher-country wins (Italy against Cameroon and 
Austria). Heavyweight on paper, with no team less than 
3797m; tight in reality, although the favourites came 
through in the end. Group C saw the French beat all 
those beneath them, whilst the lauded Laudrups made a 
nonsense of their 173m high point, and the Saudis opted 
for a useless 3-1-3-3 formation. In Group D, perennial 
Cinderellas Spain made another balls-up, while uncool 
Bulgaria also went out, making this one of only two groups 
(along with F) from which the two lowest countries 
qualified. The only game to go with form was Spain’s 6-1 
thrashing of the Bulgars, yet even here the height advan- 
tage was a mere 790m. Post-tournament, six out of 
thirteen Guardian correspondents chose Spain-Nigeria 
as their favourite game; mystifyingly, none noticed 
that the height difference, 1296m, equated with many 
people’s favourite hill, Braeriach. 


Group E looked the prime group for topsyturvyness, 


Pen 7 Fan but Belgian Ardennes succumbed to Mexican Cordillera. 


The tournament's most TAC-friendly moments came with 
the Blanco Bounce, a kind of Great Carrs meets Willie 
Carr. Group F was the upsidedown one, with none of the 
higher teams winning any of the six games, and only 
Germany v Yugoslavia drawn. Amidst all the hype 
about Iran v USA, Motson, Moore, Green et a/all missed 
that this was the highest overall height game, 11798m 
combined. (An amazing 10783m, or Everest + Scafell 
Pike + Tom Buidhe, more than Holland v Belgium.) In 
Group G, the Colombian high point of Pico Cristdbal 
Colén was more a semi-colon, or even a full-stop; they 
became the second highest country (after the USA) to 
go straight out. Romania were doing well at this stage, 
before losing their way when their tops all started to 
look alike. England’s progress could have been predicted: 
in only two groups (A and B) did the lowest country 
not qualify — although, curiously, all bar the Dutch did so 
in second place. Group H was the only group with 
no draws, but equality was maintained with 50% higher- 
country victories (all three Argentinian — they were top 
Top seeds). The nearest thing to an upset was Japan 
only succumbing to a Croatian Suker punch late on. 

Come the knockout stages, things swung slightly the 
other way: nine wins by the higher country, seven by the 
lower. The closest match-up in the entire tournament came 
in the France-lItaly quarter-final, only 59m between them; 
it was suitably tight until Di Biagio’s penalty thumped off 
the crossbar. Indeed, there’s scope for speculation in that 
all three penalty shootouts went to the higher-summited 
team (although this shouldn't mask the fact that England 
weren't crap because of Scafell Pike’s paltry 978m, but 
through having failed to practice penalties at all). 

It was good that Bergkamp’s 90th-minute wondergoal 
caused the tournament's biggest topographical upset, 
putting paid to the Batistuta and co and overturning 6638m 
of a deficit. Sadly, this tectonic result failed to trigger 
seismic upheavals through the latter stages: the higher 
countries prevailed in both semis, in the 3rd/4th playoff, 
and in the final itself. Maybe Holland and Croatia simply 
peaked too early; maybe the fitful Ronaldo turned into 
Ronald de Bore. Whatever; in the end it was pleasing to 
see Zinedine Zidane emerge, as predicted, as ZZ Top. 

So, what does all this tell us? Not a lot really, since 
gradual height erosion through the first three weeks was 
offset by the final stages. Insofar as there might be 
any genuine correlation, it could be argued that large 
cities more often evolve in flatter countries or in flatter 
parts of countries. Britain is a prime example: London 
sprawls across a massively dull part of England, whilst 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Glasgow have, for complex 
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topographical and geological reasons, evolved in lowlying 
areas away from nearby hillier ground. It can also be 
argued that, since football is largely a working-class game, 
players come predominantly from urban areas. Hence 
there should perhaps be an inverse correlation between 
hills and football prowess. Certainly this fits with the 
perennial footballing dismalness of Bolivia (capital La Paz, 
altitude 3665m). And the argument is not simply plucked 
out of the (thin) air. It’s often used, in reverse, to account 
for African long-distance running ability: Kenyans and 
Ethiopians live not only at altitude, but in rural areas which 
require substantial distances to be routinely travelled. 


Y Golfa 


It's supposed to still be summer, not that you’d know it 
what with all the football and the rain. Even the political 
news reports tell of little but government goals and 
departmental leaks. But golf, there’s a genuine summer 
game dear to the heart of several TAC readers, not least 
Perkin Warbeck himself. He once refused to climb Driesh 
by the Shank of Drumfollow unless it was renamed the 
Straight Down the Middle Ya Dancer of Drumfollow. Your 
Ed isn’t such a keen follower of the game —for him, Ping 
is something the microwave does, not the slogan on some 
hellish visor worn by Jim Furyk or Fred Funk. But he 
was recently struck, whilst meeting Richard Wood on his 
1000th ascent of appropriately named Ben Tee, by what 
a weird idea the golfers have in terms of their “Ladies’ 
Tee”. This is of course a launchpad located a few metres 
ahead of the “normal” tee (aka men’s tee — although 
when did you last meet a normal man?); the concept 
presumably arose from some genteel politeness / door- 
opening / after-you-dear sexist nonsense. Imagine if 
this idea was transferred to the hills. Walkers would arrive 
beneath Cairn Gorm to find the Coire na Ciste and Coire 
Cas car parks renamed the Men’s and Ladies’ Car Parks 
respectively. Or, where a higher road wasn’t feasible, a 
lower top could count as the real thing — thus resolving 
such age-old errors as the lower Beinn Dorain bump 
being mistaken for the summit. Any man who arrived there 
to find the place crowded with women would know, 
without reference to map, compass, or GPS, that the 
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actual Munro lay five minutes further on. (As with the 
football theory, this isn’t as farfetched and whimsical as 
it might sound: your Ed’s secondary school, by no 
means posh, only did away with the concept of girls’ and 
boys’ staircases when turning comprehensive in 1973.) 

Here’s another idea. Golf may be riddled with reaction- 
ary values, Neanderthal businessmen, and atrocious 
fashion statements, but it can maybe solve one perennial 
hill problem. On the TV coverage of the Loch Lomond 
Invitational in July, the players were seen swishing 
practice-fashion before starting their rounds. And beside 
the practice area was a line of large, sinister-looking fans 
(whirring fans, not the Mark Chapman type). Peter Alliss 
claimed these were to keep the midges off, which sounds 
feasible, pro-golfers being notoriously vain and pampered. 
If so, it might also please Messrs Boswell, Turnbull ef a/ 
in solving the windfarm problem (see recent TACs 
passim). Simply install fans on top of various summits, 
tap off enough energy to keep a few home fires burning, 
and blow away the biting bugs into the bargain. Even 
better, and echoing the Duke of Sutherland’s statue on 
Beinn a’Bhragaidh, a large rotating Colin Montgomerie 
could be installed on each hilltop. Like fleshed-out 
kebabs, these would emit an endless supply of bluster 
and hot air and bad grace. 


Stumpa Duloigh 


Having heard England lose six Second Test wickets 
during his ascent of 477m Gwastedyn Hill near Rhayader 
(and not a million miles from Montgomery), Richard Webb 
wonders if this constitutes a record height:collapse ratio. 
Possibly — although the fabled Scarba expedition 
(see TAC29 and TGO Dec 96) saw four Hearts players 
sent off against Rangers in the course of a 449m ascent. 
And returning finally to football, Richard also watched much 
of Spain-Nigeria on a pocket TV just below the top of 
Creag MacRanaich; just a shame it wasn’t Braeriach. 


Football footnote — 


Only days before the men’s World Cup started, a qualifier 
for the women’s World Cup was played between a hilly 
country and a flat one. Result? Scotland 17, Lithuania 0. 


Out of the side door of the crofthouse we go, me and my granda, the one 
who said the interminable long Gaelic prayers at dinner times while your 
soup got cold. Out we went in our wellie boots and through the metal gate 


with the clanky side bolt action. Down the heathery drop from the house to 
the road, past the well with its wooden cover, over the ditch across to the 
newly “macadamed” road, over the ditch on the other side, and then we 


were there: the path up the Ben. 


The path to the Ben is not a path, it is a myriad of sheep tracks, none of 
which go to the Ben. (Why don’t sheep go to the top?) We carry on over 
disused peat banks and then, in some more heathery stuff, we pass the 


beautiful flowers which (until returning later in life) I did not know were 


so special and now, sadly, so rare. 


Hop, jump, skip, squelch, splash, then the firmer ground and the stroll to the top. It is only in later years that I find it a blip in 
the contours although attributed a “proper” Gaelic title by the OS. But to me, at seven years of age, it is my Everest. Glee when 
I arrive at the top, and that would be fine and enough until I see the view. It is clear across an icy blue Minch to the hills of 
Assynt and in particular Suilven looking crystal with a light frosting. 

Lurge my grandfather to take me to climb those mountains. To me they are an arm’s length, but they are a Minch’s width away, 
and even he, with all his seafaring knowledge, cannot sail over in a half hour. So he tells me no, not today, and we go back down 
the Ben to the croft across the squelchy moor, and a hill dreamer is born. 


and BAG A ae 
oF TOPS beforehand: 


YOU MAY NOT have noticed, but my philosophical 
meanderings in TAC37 were left dangling without 
conclusion, being crowded out by the World Cup and 
other such waffle. So here are the remaining musings. 

| should start by clearing up a possible misunderstanding when | Saagested that “if it looks like a hill, and it feels like 
a hill, then it’s a hill.” Perhaps | should have added “provided it satisfies the height and drop criteria for the list in 
question”, but | felt that went without saying. Maybe | should also have pointed out (in true philosophical tradition) that 
the converse does not logically follow, so | can happily argue in favour of the Crowborough Conjecture: “if it doesn’t 
look like a hill, then it might still be a hill’. There is no logical conflict here. It might be true that all women are not 
members of the JMCS, but this does not mean that all people who are not members of the JMCS are women. 


On the subject of exclusive clubs, Ed has suggested a Hall of Fame midterm update, so I'd better mention the three 
new recruits so far this year, all from places beginning with B: Bert Barnett from Blairgowrie, David Purchase from 
Bristol, and Peter Dawes from Banchory. The membership of 24 (up from ten since the start of last year) still includes 
only two women, but there’s a cluster of three around the 500 mark who are moving on up. The big news though is that 
Ann and Rowland Bowker climbed their 1500th Marilyn on 11th July (659m Meall a’Bhainne near Glenfinnan), with 
Rowland talking unconvincingly of retirement and revisiting Munros, while Ann expressed interest in climbing her 
fourteen remaining mainland Marilyns. (Does Rowland’s not-so-tiny total make him the unacceptable face of Marilyn- 
bagging? — Ed.) The day’s assembly of nine Hall members and two extras enabled some surreptitious exchange of 
numbers. Latest known totals include: Payne 1300+, Donnelly 1103, Knowles 1029, Crummett 897, Adshead and 
Smithies both 800+, Dawson 796, Knight 749, Hoyle 740, Benn 715, Webb 688, Cox 674, Upson 665, Manson 663, 
Barnett 661, Dealtry 658, Hewitt 642, Dawes 611. 


Fame justified (not ancient) 


All this will be of zero interest to Matthew Shaw, who in TAC36 questioned why we need a Marilyn Hall of Fame at all. 
A fair question, and the answer is of course we don’t need one, just as we don’t actually need lists of Munroists or 
leading run scorers or record sales or the footsie index or almost everything else | can think of. But at least these things 
have a numerical validity based on events rather than on some judges’ dodgy opinions, like the Oscars or ice-skating 
medals or indeed the Munros. 


| certainly never planned to start a Hall of Fame. | just tried to provide an accurate information service about the heights 
of hills, but for every letter querying a summit height or grid reference there were two or three asking who had climbed 
the most hills or how many Marilyns Rowland Bowker had climbed. And in answering these letters the Hall of Fame 
started to evolve. It’s mostly harmless and some people like it. If you don’t like it don’t join, that way we're all happy. 
Now we're on to utilitarian philosophy. I'd be slightly happier if Matthew's anonymous acquaintances joined, but this 
would be outweighed by their unhappiness at joining against their will, so it’s best if they don’t. Unless they're happy 
about it. But other Hall members would also be slightly happier to have new members join, so maybe these anonymous 
baggers should join even if they’re a bit unhappy about it, in order to make a lot of people a little bit happier. But not if 
it would make them very unhappy, obviously. Anyway, the point is that it’s okay for them to climb hills and not tell 
anyone, really it is, that’s my philosophy (part 3). 


guns, we got the numbers 


So that’s the philosophy of hills, cols, and halls taken care of. One day I’d like to try applying a bit of philosophy to 
weightier issues, but I’m not sure it would be possible to have a constructive philosophical debate with the landowning 
mafia and other gunwielding tankdriving crapdumping pathblocking wirebarbing trackdozing spruceplanting tollcharging 
lochdamming gormtrashing taxdodging woolpulling camperbullying birdpoisoning cowmaddening badgerbaiting 
harebraining foxmuldering dogbarking bloodlusting lifeslaughtering custodians of the countryside. Given the chance to 
argue with those who prefer talking game numbers to number games, I’d be happy to tie them up in logical knots, herd 
them into a virtual hall of infamy, and have a really big hilltop bonfire. | suspect the happiness of most hillwalkers would 
be very much greater. And if that argument makes anyone unhappy then tough shit. You can’t please everyone, that’s 
my philosophy (part 4). 


Ed. — Re the Hall of Fame, | was on hand on Morrone on 2nd July to meet Peter Lincoln for the end of his mega 
Muns+Corbs+Grahs bag. This occupied 359 days, during which he became the first person to qualify for the Hall in one 
go, since his tri-baggery raked in 648 Marilyns. Having climbed a wodge of other stuff in his time (eg numerous Welsh 
3000er rounds), Peter has just checked in as the 25th HoFer, with a fine figure of 741. Note however that the Peter 
Lincoln listed in Munro’s Tables as Munroist 1186 is not this Peter Lincoln. There are a lot of them about, just as there’s 
another C Knowles in the list (no. 1158) besides the 1000-Marilynist Charles (no.231). Most likely more on Peter's walk 
next issue. TAC also maintains the Corridor of Obscurity (leading to the Hall of Fame). This houses anyone known to 
have climbed between 400 and 600 Marilyns (which includes, by implication, all Munro+Corbett completers, since 
‘they're 424 minimum). There are currently 40 Corriadors, of whom thirteen are known to be over 500. 
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and e New Donalds. News on this in TAC39. For now, t 


The Murdos (Scottish 3000ft hills) — Alan Dawson, £1.70 (£1.95 inc. p&p) 

World Tops and Bottoms: high and low points of countries and dependencies — 
Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.40) 
The Hewitts and Marilyns of Wales (Hewitts: Hills of England, Wales and Ireland over Two 
Thousand feet; Marilyns: hills with 150m drop) — Alan Dawson, £2 (£2.40) 


The Hewitts and Marilyns of England — Alan Dawson, £2 (£2.40) 

The Hewitts and Marilyns of Ireland — E D Clements, £3.70 (£4.20) 

These last three Tables available together for £8 inc p&p, or all five Tables for £11.50 inc p&p 
Munro’s Fables — Grant Hutchison / Chris Tyler, £5 (£5.50) 

Walking the Watershed — Dave Hewitt, illustrated by Chris Tyler, £6.50 (£7.50) 

All seven TACit publications, plus a six-issue TAC sub, only £26 inc p&p 


Also — 


canst PS 
shapCOT 
chatOPS 
poshACT 
copTASH 
capHOST 
ual 


T-shirts — 


The Relative Hills of Britain (published by Cicerone, 1992) 
update, special reduced price of £8 inc p&p 


— Alan Dawson, inc April 1998 


TAC33 cover in green border, XL, L, M, £12 each or £16 with TAC sub 
TAC25 cover in red border, Skye Bridge shirts: a few remain (XL, L only), £9 or £12 with a sub 


TAC sub — £6 for six issues delivered to your door in brown envelopes 


Payment — For subs/shirts, cheques to The Angry Corrie 
For books, please make it TACit Press 


Address — The Angry Corrie, 138 West Stirling St, Alva, Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN 


Dear TAC, 


During my recently completed round of 
the Corbetts, I visited both summits 
given for Buidhe Bheinn near Loch 
Hourn (High magazine: OS33, NG963090; 
1997 revision of Munro's Tables: 
OS33, NG956087). This required 
two visits, and both times I have been 
unlucky with the weather. The first visit, 
from the north, also included Sgurr a’ 
Bhac Chaolais, and required wading, 
at waist depth the Allt Mhalagain; the 
second visit, from the south, required 
wading at knee depth the Allt Coire 
Sgoireadail. In both cases, I had 
strolled over these burns without any 
difficulty earlier in the day on the way 
to the summit. From a safety point of 
view it may be worth commenting, on 
this rapid water level change in any 
future guidebooks. I look forward to 
returning to Buidhe Bheinn on a good 
day, as it must offer a fine view. 


Yours, still drying out, 
Graham Illing 
Montrose 


Ed. — Good point: this whole area 
is notoriously fiddly and contorted, 
with some reasonable paths, but also 
awkward steepsided glens and sudden 
ambushes by rainstorms. Neither are 
on-the-ground problems helped by the 


ongoing summit confusion, which has 
been mentioned several times before in 
TAC and elsewhere. To reiterate, the 
problem is twofold: Buidhe Bheinn / 
Sgurr a’ Bhac Chaolais are merely twin 
summits of a single Corbett, and not 
two separate Corbetts as suggested by 
the recent edition of Munro’: Tables. 
There is not 500ft of drop between 
them. But the OS' also muddy things 
on Buidhe Bheinn, because the 
NG963090 summit (885m) is the true 
one, having been found in 1996 by 
Charles Everett who mentioned it in 
High, as Graham notes, and also in 
TAC27, p15. The NG956087 summit 
is a 879m (really 880m) spot height 
on OS33, ie not the highest point of 
Buidhe Bheinn. Yet this grid ref is 
incorrectly given in Munro’s Tables 
alongside the 885m height. The whole 
thing is in danger of becoming a 
complete mess — with the emphasis 
on “danger”, as Graham points out. 


LSS ae ee eae en 
Dear TAC, 


With regard to the request, in TAC37, 
for information concerning weird and 
unusual experiences in the hills, I 
have nothing personal to report, but 
would like to draw the attention of your 
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readers to a strange and eerie hill 
photograph. This occurs on p238 of 
Andrew Dempster’s book 7he Grahams, 
where an elderly lady is to be seen 
sitting at the “marvellous” summit of Ben 
Aslak on Skye. Nothing untoward about 
that, she seems a perfectly ordinary lady, 
possibly even an elderly relative of 
Mr Dempster. But she may, in fact, be 
extraordinary: a medium or even a 
“cosmic channel”. Look closely at the 
picture and you will see that the lady 
has, in front of her right leg, what 
appears for all the world to be a 
levitating pizza. (A mystic pizza! — Ed.) 
Not only that, but she is performing a 
weird Paul Daniels-esque hand dance 
above the pizza, such that it floats at 
her command not unlike the way in 
which a cobra dances to the guiles of an 
Indian snake charmer. Strange. 

Even to the sceptical mind, it is 
difficult to offer an alternative, non- 
occult explanation here. Can readers 
shed any further light, or perhaps offer 
similar unsettling, tales from other 
Grahams, Corbetts, or indeed Munros? 
Does Ben Aslak perhaps lie on a 
ley-line? 


Yours, 
Stephen Bricklow 
Towcester 


hill informed 


Dear TAC, 


Hamish Brown, in TGO August, 
quotes an anonymous new owner of 
Glen Dessarry Estate as promising 
“a progressive attitude towards 
access and [the Estate] will welcome 


_ walkers”. Things have certainly 


changed. In the good old days of 
Herr Schmitt (departed “sans regret”: 
whose regret?), even the SMC dared 
to suggest taking a mountain bike along 
the forest road south of the River 
Dessarry. But lo and behold, on 
30/4/98, I came across a new gate 
with a new sign stating (after the 
welcoming phrases): “No cars and 
mountain bikes past this point”. Now 
that’s progressive indeed. 

To make matters slightly complicated, 
shortly after this gate you find three 
different estates. Do they all ban 
bicycles? Moreover, a few through- 
routes are rights-of-way, and the 
position of a bicycle on a right-of-way 
is “not clear”. Or does Scots Law 
make a difference between a push- 
bike and a mountain bike? 

The estate might argue that the 
knobbly tyres of a mountain bike could 
do untold damage to the fragile paths 
further on in Glen Dessarry. They might 
be right. But when I took my bicycle 
anyway (having, decided on the spot 
that it could pose as a hybrid bike 
because it had a rear pannier fitted), 
I noticed, past A’Chuil, oozing, black 
tyretracks from a quad-bike, apparently 
used for feeding the deer of the estate. 
The estate has chosen a marvellous 
feeding spot: in full view of upper 
Glen Dessarry! Modern deer manage- 
ment: feed ’em in winter, shoot ’em 
in autumn! 

And finally: could we please have 
an exact definition of what constitutes 
a mountain bike? You see, I climbed 
Sgurr na h-Aide that day, but I still 
have to climb Carn Mor, and it could 
be useful to know whether I should 
take my city bike, my racing bike, my 
recumbent bike, or a slightly modified 
mountain bike. 


Yours, 

Johan de Jong, 
Hardenberg, 
The Netherlands 


PS — Cona Glen Estate makes it 
very clear: “No cycles of any kind”. 
What about a pony and trap? 


138 West Stirling St, Alva, 
Clackmannanshire, FK12 5EN 
email TAC — 
Dave.Hewitt@dial.pipex.com 


Dear TAC, 


Richard Webb’s report (74 C37, p7) of 
a dearth of Keep Out notices on 
Swinside should not be greeted with 
too much euphoria. A cycle ride round 
the hill this afternoon revealed that 
two of the five gates still have a Private 
sign in situ. The others are padlocked 
or securely bound with wire. Of course 
they can be climbed, and the fence on 
the east side is in such poor condition 
that it can be penetrated almost 
anywhere. There has been much 
felling on the hill recently, and the 
summit can now be reached without 
tree-bashing, and with little need to 
wallow through tick-infested bracken. 
If much more clearance takes place, 
non-Marilyn-baggers may start look- 
ing, at this hill and wanting to climb it. 

We have accumulated a fair amount 
of evidence of an historic tradition of 
access. A 1902 guidebook describes 
the ascent as a delightful stroll from 
Keswick. An old map, reproduced in a 
recent book, shows Swinside summit 
as one of the seven “stations” which 
Victorian tourists would visit to admire 
the view, and a very fine view it is. 
However, we have no particular desire 
to organise a campaign for access. It 
is pleasant to have one Lakeland 
fell which does not have a beaten path 
to the top. 


Yours, 
Ann and Rowland Bowker 
Portinscale 


J SH RS aa esa Me 
Dear TAC, 


In his cutting response to my TAC35 
note about Milk Hill et a/, Alan 
Blanco (TAC37, p/5) let slip that 
Nine Barrow Down (or Godlingstone 
Hill) in Dorset, 199m, might well qualify 
as a Marilyn. I recently visited the 
hill and its col which is at Harman’s 
Cross Station on the Swanage Railway. 
There is indeed a cutting there, with a 
depth of six or seven metres. In my 
view, the pre-railway col had a height 
of 53m, but the current col is 47m; 
and, on Alan’s basis — which I readily 
accept as the “official” one — Nine 
Barrow Down should be promoted. 
(I do not think that these estimated 
heights are likely to be more than a 
metre or so away from the true values. ) 
While in the region, I also visited Swyre 
Head (OS195 at SY933785), a 
SubMarilyn listed as 203m high with 
a drop of 145m. The map height is, I 
am sure, that at the trig point. But 100 
metres to the south (934784) there is 
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a tumulus whose base is higher than 
“ground level height at the pillar”, and 
which is at least 4m high. It is quite 
possible that the summit of Swyre Head 
is 208m, which would elevate this hill, 
too, to full Marilyn status. 

I do not yet think that the evidence is 
sufficiently strong to justify the formal 
promotion of Swyre Head. Further 
investigation is clearly needed. But any 
aspiring Marilynist who visits Nine 
Barrow Down would be well advised to 
go to Swyre Head (it’s a fine walk and 
viewpoint) too — just in case! 


Yours, 
David Purchase 
Stoke Bishop 


eae ee ee 
Dear TAC, 


I would take issue with Alan Blanco and 
his contesting (TAC37, p14) that the 
opposite of a mast on a hill top is a 
mineshaft at a col. Not so, the opposite 
would surely be a mineshaft in a 
depression. A col, being a saddle 
point, is betwixt and between, with its 
associate conditions being, say, a dam 
filling it in (or causing it to be sub- 
merged), or a cutting gouging it out. 
Whilst one can perhaps (or perhaps not) 
dismiss a bridge, just as one would 
dismiss a tunnel, as affecting the eleva- 
tion of a col, one can hardly deny the 
very solid addition of a dam or a landfill, 
nor the very apparent carving out of 
a quarry or road. 

Now, with regard to Loch Ericht as 
a Case in point of a submerged former 
col, there is surely no need to quibble 
over “mean loch level”. Once one has 
recognised the fact that the old col is 
no longer viable (and let’s face it, a 
reservoir is a fairly drastic and presum- 
ably long-term alteration), the new col 
must be one of the dam heads (not 
counting the seasonal flooding-over of 
some reservoirs). This runs true for any 
col lost to damnation. 


faaees seer eet AY 
bs Mili 
») 


As it happens, this former col has 
barely been lost. Note from Landranger 
42 (always sounds like a member of 
a covert outdoors police force to me) 
that a 360m contour line runs merrily 
either side of Loch Ericht. At the 
loch’s northern end, the 350m contour 
doesn’t even come close, it doubles back 
on the northern side of Dalwhinnie, 
just reaching NN639849 —ie, the now 
submerged col must have been between 
350m and 360m, perhaps a mere couple 
of metres below the current dam wall, 
also between 350m and 360m. 

Could in fact the old col have been 
at this location too? 


Yours, 
Alun-Peter Fisher 
Lancaster 


aa ee ae eee 
Dear TAC, 


Your idea for a list of the most popular 
first Munros (74C37, p12) sounds 
tick-tastic! As part of my PE/maths 
degree at Birmingham Uni, I had the 
option to do mountaineering (tough 
choice, eh?), and so spent a week in 
Glen Muick. Broad Cairn became my 
first Munro, although I had no idea what 
one was. Oh to be innocent once more! 

However, I think a more interesting 
“start list” would be for people’s first 
Marilyn. Not only would this spread the 
load a bit, but it also gives me a golden 
cagoule of an opportunity to mention ... 
Butser Hill. Yes siree, my first Marilyn 
(again done in sweet innocence) was the 
towering emerald of the South Downs, 
Hampshire’s finest peak, and a great 
viewpoint for the Isle of Wight and all 
lands furth of Petersfield. So bonnie is 
it that you can almost pretend that the 
huge radio tower on the top is some 
ancient cairn. Yet what mention does 
this noble tick get in TAC? None! 
Even the report of a “Bagging ship” in 
Portsmouth Harbour (7T4C33, p12) 
refers to nearby Chanctonbury Hill 
and Brighstone Down, even though 
beautiful Butser is much closer to 
Pompey. What is this — a conspiracy 
or a genuine oversight? I think we 
should be told! 


Yours, 
Mike Jacobs 
Howden 


Ed. — Ah, but ... Butser appears in 
glorious Technicolor (well, yellow) 
in the back-cover blurb for Blancos 
English Marilyns TACit Table, one 
of only twelve summits (out of 178) 
so honoured. Thanks to the twelve or 
more readers who have thus far told 


of their first Munros — more detail 
on this next issue, along with the 
next instalment of error-corrections 
for Munro ss Tables. 


Se eee eee 
Dear TAC, 


I recently revisited Ben Lomond after 
an absence of nearly thirty years. It was 
a fine day and the path was teeming 
with people. I took advantage of the 
crowds to conduct a little survey. 80% 
of the females who were accompanied 
by males were not carrying a pack of 
any sort. 

What could this mean? That chivalry 
is not yet dead? That Scottish male 
hillgoers have unfulfilled ambitions to 
be Sherpas? That the feminists have 
finally found a use for us? 

Perhaps your readers can provide an 
explanation. 


Yours, 
Andrew Fraser 
Inverness 


hii aaa a 
Dear Sir, 


May I take this opportunity of 
expressing my thanks to Messrs 
Harmston, Benn, and Tyler (T4C37, 
p16), for their answers to my question 
about salinity? Their lucid explanations 
have been most helpful to my under- 
standing. I should have realised that 
it’s a matter of different densities, but 
the simple truth is that I didn’t 
think about that because I didn’t 
pay attention at school. It’s a bit like 
hearing the answers on a quiz show: 
we’ re all brilliant then, aren’t we? 

I must take issue with “Stefan Akkak” 
over his boorish onslaught on your 
august organ. It is most unfair of him 
to attack you in this way. It is down- 
right foolhardy of him to attack me, 
because I know who he really is and 
where he lives. On Yes. He shows his 
ignorance by use of the phrase “Celtic 
fringes”. You, Sir, are well aware 
that any fringe material I may have 
had has long since gone to the great 
hairbrush in the sky. 
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It is no good him seeking to hide 
behind a pseudonym, because he has 
been unmasked. I would not normally 
stoop to name him, but I owe it to the 
world to do so. He is none other than 
that Alan Partridge, and if he ever 
dares step outside Norwich, he’ll get 
it. And all the Nikwax in the world 
won’t make it less painful. 


Yours aye, 
Mick Furey 
Maltby 


PS — Next question: is there any way 
of calculating, the distance of a bank 
of cumulus cloud? I have a formula 
(d =V1%h, where d is miles, h is feet) 
for calculating the distance to the hori- 
zon from any point above sea level. 
Simple trig, ought to work for cloud, if 
the angle can be measured. How to 
combine the two is the problem. Seems 
alot more interesting than contour rings 
on saddles (won’t use that damnable 
French word “col’”). 


Ed. — If Alan Blanco went halfway 
along, say, the Beinn a’Chaorainn 
ridge in search of a missing contour 
ring, and then retreated, he would be 
Alan Partridge. 


Pescsbans Se eM PN cameo SGH oie Cre NOURI ua 
Dear Editor, 


I am writing on behalf of the 
KWOOL (Keep Walkers Off Our 
Land) Campaign. We were delighted 
to see the piece by Hugh Tooby in 
your magazine (T4C37, p9), which 
usually promotes very stupid ideas 
about unrestricted access to private 
land. We earnestly hope that your 
readers will take note of Mr Tooby’s 
wise words. Much of our trouble is 
caused by arrogant walkers who feel 
that they have a right to climb a hill 
just because it appears in some silly list. 
This, as Mr Tooby points out, leads to 
congestion, erosion, and access battles. 
Let us hope that walkers will choose the 
path of freedom and select routes in 
those few areas where they will cause 
no problems to landowners. Preferably 
they should restrict their walking to land 


belonging to the National Trust or to 3. 
the Forestry Commission who inexpli- — 


cably welcome walkers. We do hope 
that you will publish many more such 
sensible articles. 


Yours etc, 

Sir J Arthur Toadhole 
Weasel-le-Purple 
Bucks 


i iy 


in the face of advers 


Tree-oomph 


t happened like this. A couple of years back I climbed 

Hare Caim, looked across to Crock, and suppressed 

a shudder it was a little bald knob of a summit, 
surrounded by deep forestry. On my Landranger there was 
nothing, but a pointless scribble of a path marked on the 
west side, going nowhere. So when I got home I e-mailed 
our esteemed Ed: Ed, I said, I’ve just seen your dream 
hill, and my worst nightmare. Because our Ed is a man 
who loves nothing, better than burrowing through jaggy 
undergrowth — “I’ve just been on the hill with Dave 
Hewitt” is a well-known phrase in Casualty departments 
up and down the country, generally uttered by folk who are 
having splintered branches picked out of their faces, or pine 
needles extracted from under their eyelids. 

I, on the other hand, fear and detest the forest: the 
ludicrously muddy paths that loop around on themselves; 
the big daft insects that try to fly up your nose; the 
complete absence of any landmark to navigate by. (I once 
dived into the forest on Strathfinella Hill in an effort to find 
the trig point — I walked about twenty yards in what seemed 
to be a straight line, and then burst back out within a few 
feet of my entry point.) 

So then nothing happened for a while, until the Ed called 
to say: I need a couple of hundred words on Crock for the 
next TAC, and you’re the man to do it. And so I was, 
although I did let my forestryphobia run amok slightly: that 
line about never getting out alive probably wasn’t strictly 
accurate (TAC36, p19). But at least it got it out of my 
system. 

And then I was taken to task by Clem Clements (TAC37, 
p19). Clearly, he said, I didn’t have a Pathfinder of Crock, 
which showed what looked like easy access from the NNW. 
Well, no, I don’t have a Pathfinder of Crock — I don’t 
have a Pathfinder of anywhere. I fondly imagine that the 
redoubtable Clem (who authored TACit’s Irish Tables) has 
a map-lined room somewhere, featuring full sets of large- 
scale OS maps going back to the 1930s. Me, Ihave a roomful 
of maps, too, but they’re all less relevant to the present 
problem: I have a tourist map of Mongolia, with Cyrillic 
labels; I have a map of a valley in Kashmir which consists 
of a single squiggly line, three place names and the word 
“brij”; and I have the legendary Icelandic 1:100,000 
Sheet 86, which is almost entirely white except for the word 
Vatnajokull written in very large letters across the middle. 
But nothing actually useful, like a local Pathfinder. 

The problem is that outdoor shops in Dundee seem to 
disapprove of the Pathfinder series, to the extent of not 
stocking it at all. But eventually I found the relevant Sheet 
296 in a chaotic stack in Waterstone’s (immediately under 
Loch Snizort, for some reason). 

Of course Clem is right — there are (appropriately 
enough) more paths marked on the Pathfinder. But he was 
wise enough to say that access looked easy “from the map, 
anyway.” For he knows, and I know, and you, Gentle Reader, 
know full well, how closely these paths are likely to match 
the real paths on the real hill; and that is ... not at all. They 
are but a random selection from the firebreaks and tracks 
that the OS spotted the last time they were in the vicinity 
(1980, in this case). 


S| 
(hay 


Only one resolution was possible, and I did not flinch 
from it: I went and climbed Crock myself. And I got 
out alive. 

It was nice to find a carpark (grid NO224608), 
apparently provided for those who enjoy Nordic skiing. 
(Me, I’ve always been left with the feeling that I'd 
get on faster if I didn’t have to wear the damn skis.) 
Then the first bit was a breezy stride along the broad 
forestry path that runs by the house at Tulloch (equipped 
with a rather spiffy gazebo looking out over Loch 
Shandia, I jealously noted). I scared up a heron, too, 
at pleasingly close quarters. But at almost every step, 
there were paths of a more-or-less tempting nature 
cutting off uphill to the right — these would have drawn 
our Ed away, as the ferret is called by the rabbit-hole. 
And perhaps one or two of them might get to the 
top more quickly — but that way lies madness, and 
a protracted disorientated ramble like something out of 
an old text-based computer game: “You are in a forest 
clearing. From here you can go N, NW, W, S, SSE 
or ENE. You are weeping. Thorin sits down and 
sings of gold.” 

Instead, I applied Hutchison’s First Law of Forest 
Survival: Never go anywhere that requires you to 
crouch to make forward progress. | kept going 
until 224644, where the Pathfinder marked something 
fairly substantial — it tumed out to be a muddy rut full 
of hoof-prints, slanting away backwards and upwards. 
Hutchison’s Second Law: Hoof-prints are good — 
if a horse can get through, you can get through. 
Onwards. 

Well, the damn thing zagged along for a few hundred 
metres, spawning various other tracks and firebreaks, 
few of them marked on the map. Then another fairly 
substantial track crossed it. Could this be the spot that 
was marked as a T-junction at 228644? I began to pine 
(no pun intended) for my GPS receiver. But someone 
had tied a bit of red plastic tape to a branch at the 
entrance to the right-hand path — at head height. 
Horse-people had been this way! Onwards again, 
and the trees closed in on both sides. 

I was just formulating Hutchison’s Third Law (Jf the 
trees tug at your garments, and begin to mutter 
among themselves with strange words of necromantic 
power ... flee!) when I tottered out into the sunlight. 
And, praise be, I was on top of the hill. And that was it. 

Easy. 

But perhaps I’m just one of the lucky ones ... 


Grant Hutchison 
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